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“TJ gave a beggar from iny litile store 

Of well-earned gold, Hle spent the 
shining ore 

And came again, and yet again, still 
cold 


And hungry as before, 


IT gave a thought and through thut 
thought of mine 

Ile found himself a man, supreme, 
divine, 

Bold, clothed, and crowned with bless- 
ings manifold, 


And now he begs no more.’ 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS. 


The announcements of our Summer 
School for 1907 are now ready for dis- 
tribution. The purpose of the School 
is to give professional training to those 
who desire to teach in the special 
classes in the publie schools and to fit 
teachers and others to better under- 
stand peculiar, backward = and 
‘special’? children. We have unusual 
facilities for this work, a splendid gen- 
eral equipment and quite a complete 
laboratory. The plan of work includes 
observation and teaching, laboratory 
work, lectures and reading. The 
tuition fee is $25 and those students 
who first apply may be boarded at the 
School at an additional eost of $25. 
The course extends from July 15th to 
August 24th. 


Information concerning the Summer 
School may be obtained by addressing 
EB. R. Johnstone, Vineland, N. J. 


AS IT APPEARS TO THE 
PSYCHOLOGIST. 


You remember the fable of the 
lion looking at the picture of a man 
conquering a lion and saying: ‘‘Ifa 
lion had painted the picture the man 
would have gotten the worst of it.” 
It makes a difference who paints the 
picture. 

Men strong of intellect have for long 
had a monopoly of painting the picture 
of the feeble-minded. While at times 
the feeble-minded child has been re- 
garded as a supernatural being posses- 
sed of a spirit either good or bad, he 
has been among the more intellectual 
‘aces more often treated much as the 
Spartans trented him—regarded as an 
outeast and either exposed to die or, 
where some reverence for human life 
as such has developed, been preserved 
from death indeed, but preserved for a 
life that is possibly worse than death. 
He has been not only useless, but a 
drag on society, an ineurable disease, 
a horrible nightmare. one of God‘s 


blunders. 


But how would the picture look if 


the lion and not the man painted it? 

The feeble-minded child is a human 
being. He differs from those who eall 
themselves normal, in degree, not in 
kind. Noone of us but might have 
been of his grade had any one of a 
score of very possible contingencies 
taken place. Not one of us but might 
to-morrow become as ‘‘defective’’ as 
any of these by the slightest change in 
our organism. (It is true we should 
call it insanity, but that is only a mat- 
ter of terminology. ) 

What then are we and who is this 
child? He is somewhere near the 
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bottom of the human ladder. We are 
not at the top, but only a little higher 
up than he. We have hurried along, 
taking advantage of all the achieve- 
ments of our ancestors; he has been 
disinherited, so to speak, and must 
plod along with only so much impetus 
as our stock had wonsago. Is he 
therefore out of place in this universe? 
Is he to be crowded off the ladder? 
Or if we have a creed which says any- 
thing human is entitled to life, is he 
still to be tolerated merely? Is he 
even to be cared for asa duty? He is 
a human being lower in the seale than 
we, as we are lower than some of the 
giants in mental power and as all are 
perhaps far below the man that is to 
be. He must have our care. He is at 
our merey just as we might conceiy- 
ably be at the merey of a race of in- 
tellectual giants or indeed as most of 
us are at the mercy of ourv leaders. 
But we are treated as fellow beings. 
We do our part and it is recognized. 

Can the feeble-minded child do his 
part? Can he contribute something to 
the world’s stock of valuables? Surely! 

How often have we heard a fond 
parent say: *‘Oh that my child would 
remain a child and not grow up and 
leave me.’’ That is what has happen- 
ed to these children. Only when it 
occurs it does not seem just as we 
thought it would. We forgot to pray 
that we might stop where we were. 
And so they have stopped while we 
have gone on. 

All things are relative and we can- 
not get accustomed to the changed re- 
lationship and so these children seem 
strange to us, unnatural, uncouth, al- 
most uncanny. We need to get better 
acquainted with them; learn to under- 
stand them and to make ourselves 
understood. The whole history of the 
human race is epitomized in our insti- 
tutions for the feeble-minded. We 
have only to learn to understand what 
is before us to learn lessons that we 
ean get nowhere else. 


Always a child! Why is that a 


pitiable thing? May it not be even a 


beautiful thing if only 


we once get 
accustomed to a condition which is at 
first strange? What if this child does 
appear as no child ever appeared? He 
has only stopped in his development at 
a point where normal children do not 
stop long enough for us to recognize 
it. What if he does not even seem 
human? He merely has stopped a 
little earlier—before that point at 
which the normal child is born. He 
is, as it were, a life plucked from the 
midst of that nine months of mystery, 
in which every human life begins, and 
brought to life to tell us some of the 
mysteries, if only we can learn to un- 
derstand what he is telling us. 

He cannot speak or understand our 
language but he has marvelous things 
to reveal. 

Laura Bridgman and Heélen Keller 
are evidence enough that it is possible 
to teach and be taught by a soul that 
does not use the ordinary chanuels. 
Like Dr. Howe and Miss Sullivan, we 
must /earn the language of those below 
us. They cannot learn ours. 

When we have done this a new era 
will have dawned. We shall no longer 
look with sorrowing eye upon a ‘‘poor 
unfortunate.’’ We shall recognize a 
fellow creature and learn from him as 
he learns from us, each aceording to 
his ability. 

Even to day the parents of such a 
child may take comfort in the assur- 
anee that a new era is dawning and 
already their child may be teaching 
the world some lesson that it needs to 
know—and so making the world better 
for having lived. 

When we have learned all the lessons 
these ean teach, and life has become 
wise process perhaps 


redueed to a 
will cease to be born 


these children 
and the seale will be moved up. Until 
then they are with us and our eare of 
them must be inspired by the desire to 
understand them and learn what they 
ean tell of man’s present nature and 
past history. 


H. H. G. 
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The Training School. 


Published monthly by the New Jersey 
Training School for Feeble-Minded Girls 
and Boys, Vineland, N. J. We wish this 
paper to be self-supporting. Send sub- 
scriptions (25c. per annum) to E. R. 
Johnstone, Superintendent. 


The School was founded and incor- 
porated as a public charitable institu- 
tion in 1888 by a number ofthe philan- 
thropic citizens ofthe State. It is built 
upon the cottage plan, sothat close class- 
ification is possible, and is intended to 
give care and training to those children 
whose mental condition prevents their 
attending the public schools. 


FEBRUARY 1907. 


If this paragraph is marked with 
blue your subscription has expired. 
Will you not renew it promptly? 


A Committee of the State Teachers 
Association is taking up the question 
of Backward Children in the Public 
Schools. Prof. Unger, of Vineland, is 
Chairman of this Committee. 


In spite of the very unpleasant and 
stormy weather the January and Feb- 
ruary Committees of the Board of 
Lady Visitors made their visits of in- 
spection. We appreciate their spirit, 
for it heartens us to do our work 
better. 


The various groups of children have 
been holding ‘*parties’’ during the 
Winter months, and not a Saturday 
night passes without one or more such 
happy gatherings. 


Our Farmer’s Club continues to 
hold enthusiastic meetings every Mon- 
day night. Speakers from different 
points in the Vineland tract have led 
the diseussions or are down for future 
dates. We weleome any of our friends 
and neighbors to these meetings in the 
CInb-room. The hour is 7.30 p.m. 


HARMONY. 


One of the most beautiful lessons 
demonstrated to us in the correlation 
of all things in nature is the lesson of 
harmony. 


Notice for a moment how the blend- 
ing colors of the clouds in the heavens, 
the shaded tints of the trees of the 
forest and of the flowers of the field, 
the songs of the birds tuned to the 
wafting breezes, each and all reflect 
the great principle of ‘‘harmonious 
life.”’ 

Think, then, how necessary it is for 
us who are not things, or birds, or 
flowers, but men and women created 
after God’s own image and imbued 
with powers of living, loving, being— 
to reflect with our every act and word 
and deed this principle which is shown 
us in God’s every creation. And think 
again how even more necessary it is for 
those into whose eare is intruated the 
unfolding and development of the lives 
of little ones, to create, radiate and 
ineuleate an atmosphere of perfect 
harmony. 

In a few words I wish further to il- 
lustrate, making my illustration a little 
more practical and | hope thereby 
helpful. 

Consider for a moment the effect of 
antagonism in the school room—the 
antagonism of ove pupil with the 
teacher even is enough to put the en- 
tire room out of tune, and until this 
antagonism is overcome entirely I con- 
sider the work in the room for that 
day a failure—if it continues, twice a 
failure. 

Such conditions often arise from no 
apparent cause—they are simply con- 
ditions. If we turn backward our 
thoughts to the days when we were 
learning **to read and spell’? I think 
we can recall how anxiously we used 
to await the new teacher's first appear- 
ance on the opening day of school, and 
how we decided then and there just 
how we ‘‘would be”? for the new teach- 
er. This decision on our part was 
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either for antagonism or harmony, and 
blessed was the teacher when the lat- 
ter was the case. However, twice 
blessed was she when the former con- 
dition was, thru her own efforts, made 
into the latter. 

Yes, itis much easier to write of 
these things than to do them—and yet 
here in our school, made up of such 
varied, changeable, queer child minds, 
where antagonism is characteristic of 
certain types of children, we still find 
that there is nearly always a way to 
reach and redeem such, and that it 
always pays to find the way, for then 
the distracting influence of the chiid 
out of tune upon the teacher and other 
children of the class, will be changed 
into harmony. 

One of our first duties here, when a 
child enters our Institution, is to find 
just where he grades and what he can 
and wishes most to do. This means 
simply that we are harmonizing his 
new life here. And in our Institution 
harmony is really the secret of our 
‘*Do you belong” sign and ‘*That is 
good”’ and ‘That is fine’’ watch words, 
for we tind that nothing in life attunes 
like encouragement and happiness. 





Try it—get in harmony. 
A. FM. 
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EXPERIMENTS. 


BREEDING CORN. 


By ‘‘breeding corn’? on the pro- 
duction of ‘pedigree corn’? is meant 
the selection of the best seed every 
year of the type wanted and then de- 
tasselling half the stalks so as to pre- 
vent inbreeding. 

The breeding corn plot of nearly 
one acre (153 square rods) was located 
at the left as one entered thru the 
main drive at the corner of Main and 
Landis avenues. Each row, east and 
west, was planted from a different ear 
and alternate rows were faithfully de- 
tasselled. The tall, thrifty-looking 
eorn with its large ears bending down 


with their own weight attracted con- 
siderable attention. The yield was 146 
bushels of ears per acre, while the 
main field of 20 acres yielded 107 
bushels per acre. 

The corn has been stored, unshelled, 
the produet of each row being kept in 
a separate one of the pigeon holes 
ranged along the sides of the small 
room used for the purpose. 


SAN JOSE SCALE. 
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Chas. Cha’mers sprayed all his or- 
chard of Bartlett Pears with a 5 per 
cent mixture of Sealecide in the fall 
and with lime, sulphur and salt in the 
spring, except a part of one row. This 
was sprayed with 6 per cent mixture of 
Sealecide in spring in place of lime, 
sulphur and salt. When the pears 
were gathered there was very little 
scale anywhere. 

Some farmers think this season has 
been unfavorable to the spread of the 
scale, so it may be that a different 
season might result in a less decisive 
effect from Sealecide, henee the im- 
portance of repetition of this test. 


LIMA BEANS. 


David Holter, Cohansey, N. J.., 
raised lima beans on the same six acres 
for twenty years in succession and had 
good crops except when mold struck 
them. They were manured and ferti- 
lized heavily each year. 


In selecting seed potatoes it 1s very 
important to take only the best and 
most healthy tubers. This year we 
have gone carefully over the patch be- 
fore cutting the vines. When a hill 
looked promising the stem was split 
and examined earefully for rot or 
other disease, and in ease of any ap- 
pearance other than normal and 
healthy the hill was disearded. We 
believe this is the proper way to select 
seed, indeed the only right way ont- 
side of slip propagation. 
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